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SAMUEL ROUTH. 


The Christian course of this beloved Friend 
affords an instructive illustration of the efficacy 
of Divine Grace, and of the truth of the Scrip- 
ture declaration, *‘ the righteous shall hold on his 
way, and he that hath clean hands shall be 
stronger and stronger.” 

Of the earlier portions of his life, we possess 
but little information. There is, however, rea- 
son to believe, that, from a comparatively early 
period, the seed of the kingdom took root in his | 
heart, and although its growth might not be very 
rapid or apparent, its development was like the} 
gradual operation of the leaven “hid in three 
measures of meal until the whole was leavened,” | 
und that the solemn and important truth “you | 
must be born again,” was at length applied with 
practical efficacy to his heart and conscience, was 
satisfactorily evidenced by the matured fruit, by 
which every branch of the true Vine is known. | 

He had very humble views of himself ; his| 
character was retiring, and he was not much | 
accustomed to speak or write of his personal feel- 
ings; so that his spiritual progress has been 
traced rather by the observations of those around 
him, than from any records of his own. As he 
was favored to grow in the Truth, his love for 
the principles and practices of Friends increased, 
and his interest in the religious welfare of the 
Society deepened. He felt it to be of vital im- 
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to Monyash, and felt it a privilege to feel that we 
are not dependent on man’s teachings in endea- 
voring to draw near to Him who seeketh such 
to worship him, as endeavor to do so in spirit 
and in truth, even through feelings of wedleness, 
discouragement, and a deep sense of unworthi- 
ness.” 

In his own monthly and quarterly meetings, 
his services in the discipline were truly accept- 
able, and the religious exercise of mind, in which 
he engaged in them, was very instructive. As 
an elder in the church, it was evidently his earn- 
est concern to be found faithful, and, we doubt 
not a blessing rested on his watchful oversight 
and judicious counsel in thie department of Chris- 
tian labor. 

In 1846, he addressed a few lines to a friend, 
expressive of the strong sympathy he had for 
many years felt for the members of our very 
small meetings. A briefextract from this letter 
will not only exhibit an interesting trait of char- 
acter, but may afford instruction to such on whose 
bebalf it was penned. ‘ Would it be possible,” 
he asks, “to lay simply, yet forcibly and intelli- 
gibly before the class in question, without dis- 
couraging them by taking too high ground, the 
very great importance of their position in a 
Christian community, as bearing an open testi- 


, mony to the world, of their faith in the reality of 


the presence of the great Minister of the Sanctu- 
ary; and also of the reality of the fulfilment of 
the promise of our Saviour, to be with the two 
or three gathered together in his name; not 
merely two or three individuals sifting down to- 
gether in a meeting, but two or three livingly 
gathered together in and into His name and 
power? But then, in order to this, there must 
be a daily living and walking in the same, a real 
abiding in the True Vine. There is to me a 
peculiarly deep virtue in thus preaching by life 
and conversation. I would we had many such 


portance that we, as a people, should seek to live/ preachers scattered in the little hamlets, among 
up to what we profess, even to be led and guided | our rural population. I want Friends to see and 
by the spirit of Truth, by a constant reference, | feel more of the necessity of thus walking before 
both in little things and greater ones, to that in-| their neighbors, in their lonely allotments; and 
ward monitor which cannot be removed into a| not to think that, because they are thus placed 
corner. His attachment to our simple mode of| in so discouraging a situation as to the society of 
worship was sincere and strong, and his atten-| their friends, they have nothing to do.” 
dance of all our meetings for the performance of} He was largely imbued with that charity which 
this solemn duty was very exemplary. “thinketh no evil.”” ‘This led him to put the 
In a letter to his wife he says, ‘‘ Yesterday 1} most favorable construction on the conduct of 
eat alone for an hour and a half, instead of going! others, and to avoid every thing bordering on de- 
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traction. 
of faults himself, to be inclined to dwell on the 
failings of his friends, or to sit in judgment upon 
them; but he desired rather to seck to mind his 
own steppings.” Ile was very solicitous to en- 
courage every appearance of good in others, and 
his kind and judicious counsel was often strikingly 
applicable, and gratefully received by those to 
whom it was given. 

His power of sympathy was great, and his 
mode of manifesting it peculiarly his own. It 
was not by the expression of many words, but 
by a tenderness of manner, which those only can 
appreciate who have been privileged to partake 
of it, and by asclf-sacrificing endeavor to alleviate 
the sufferings and soothe the sorrows which had 
excited his Christian feeling. 

For several years before his death, he was sub- 
ject to frequent attacks of severe and suffering 
illness. They were regarded by him as fatherly 
chastenings, designed for his further purification ; 
and as he would pleasantly observe, as renewed 
notices to prepare to quit the tenement. His 
Christian patience, meekness, and uncomplaining 
submission were deeply instructive, and his brief 
but full expressions afforded to those who sur- 
rounded his sick bed, satisfactory evidence that 
his hopes were placed on the true foundation, 
and that his peace was made with God, through 
Christ his Saviour. 

His last illness was short, though it had been 
evident to himself and his friends, for a long 
time previously, that his constitution was giving 
way under the ravages of his disorder. He had 
gone for a little change, on a visit to his daughter, 
‘ at Kendal, and while there, he was observed to 
be in a remarkably heavenly frame of mind, full 
of love and gratitude. The continual clothing 
of his spirit seemed to be not of earih, but as if 
a foretaste of the glories on which he was so 
soon to cnter was vouchsafed him, even here; and 
as if he were waiting at the very gates of heaven, 
for the summons to enter within their portals. 

It was with difficulty he reached home; and 
after a few days of increased illness, his spirit was 
gently released from its enfeebled tabernacle, and 
permitted to enter, we undoubtedly believe, 
through redeeming mercy, into his Saviour’s rest. 

The remembrance of the bright example of 
our departed friend is precious to many, and to 
them, “ he being dead, yet speaketh.” —Annual 
Monitor. 


“Do good to those who despitefully use you,” 
says the Saviour. ‘ Trample them in the dust,” 
cries the warrior. 

“‘ Love your enemy,” says the Gospel. ‘Shoot 
him,” says the code of War. 


Things right in themselves are more likely to 
be hindered than advanced by an injudicious 
seal in promoting them. — Dillwyn. 


He used to say he felt “ far too full 
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EARLY PIETY—NO. XXXVI. 


Ann Knight, daughter of Edward and Martha 
Knight, of Great Bardfield, in Essex, was re- 
moved from the trials and temptations of time, 
the 20th of the 4th month, 1806, not having ac- 
complished her 16th year. She was the eldest 
child of a numerous family, to which, as she was 
early addicted to piety, she was an excellent ex- 
ample. In early youth she preferred the com- 
pany of those more advanced in years, to the 
amusemeuts which commonly engage children ; 
and was indeed herself of a riper understanding 
than is common. 


It was her practice, when she retired for rest, 
to examine the transactions of the day; and 
— oecasion of regret had occurred, she was 
| not satisfied to sleep, until she felt that peace of 
mind which ensucs from repentance. As one 
instance: her mother going to the bed-side found 
her in tears. On being questioned as to the 
cause, she replied, ‘On looking over the day, J 
find | was out of temper and too cross to my lit- 
tle sister. I cannot go to sleep till I find forgive- 
ness ; and, dear mother, I hope thou wilt forgive 
me also; and then I can go to rest, and sleep 
sweetly.’ It should, nevertheless, be remarked, 
that few children showed less of temper towards 
their younger brothers and sisters; few were 
more loving; and few endeavored more to com- 
pose and settle their little differences; so that 
| she had early her share in the blessed character 
of the peace maker. 
| In our religious society, in which vanity in 
dress is certainly more discouraged than in most 
others, which mingle in the common concerns 
of life, the restraints which prudent parents 
find necessary to impose on the disposition which 
is endeavoring to indulge it, are often irksome 
to the inexperienced and youthful mind. It ap- 
pears that this pious maid had not been without 
her temptations this way; but disease had pro- 
bably been the means of abating her desire to 
adorn a body, of the frailty of which it had warn- 
ed her. The 26th of the 2d month, she had re- 
turned in ill health from the house of a relation; 
and the following day she told her father that 
she once had thought that she should like te 
dress like others; ‘ but now,’ said she, ‘it is all 
done away. I have no desire for it at all;’ and 
she added, that what would please her parents, 
would please her; and that she was very sorry to 
see some of her relations run out in dress and devi- 
ate from the plain Janguage, and from their pro- 
fession. ‘They will find,’ said she, ‘that will 
not bring peace of mind.’ 

In a few days she was confined to bed, and 
said to her parents, ‘I thought [ should like to 
have stopped a little longer with you, if it had 
been the Lord’s will. It is hard parting with 
you, but I hope I shall be resigned. You are 
very near and dear to me; but the Lord can 
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make hard things easy.’ It was remarked to her 
that He had done that for her many times; to 
which, with a raised voice, she replied, ‘ That he 
has, and I feel easy ; I feel nothing to burden my 
mind, and that is a favor; but I hope I shall see 
my way clearer before I go;’ and this, there is 
full reason to believe she was favored to do. 
Between two and three weeks before she died, 
two of her brothers came home from school to 
see her. She told them that she was glad to see 
them once more in this world ; and after pausing 
a little while, she exhorted them to fear the 
Lord, and to keep to plainness in language and 
dress ; saying, 
den on your minds. I do not accuse you ; but [| 


may hold out.’ 
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She begged to be released, if it 
were the Lord’s will; but she said, ‘I hope I 
shall not be too anxious to be gone; I think I 
shall not.’ After one of her fits of great pain, 
she lay atill for a considerable time; and then 
said to her father, ‘Dear father, how the Lord 
has been with me when I lay still. I wasso com- 
fortable, I thought I was in heaven; I was so 
happy, happy. ”Praised be his name for ever- 
more! I cannot piaise him enough, he has been 
so gracious. I was in hopes I was going. Pray, 
do not hold me. If my pain come again I know 
not what I shall do, lest I should murmur, and 


‘If you do not, it will bring a bur- | that would be a sad thing. Now I am happy. I 


hope patience will hold out.’ 


know the enemy is very busy to draw away the | She exhorted a young man, an inmate in the 
mind if you do not keep a watch,’ Addressing | family, to beware of unprofitable company, and 
also her parents, she said, ‘I hope you will give | | of suffering his temper to arise. She reminded 
me up to the Almighty’s ‘will. He is not a hard | him that he might scon be brought as low as she 
master; but a tender father to hia children that! was; and that he would then find it enough to 
obey Lim. I have felt him underneath many | struggle with the pains of his body. 
times, to keep me, when the enemy has been en-| A few days before her departure, early in the 
deavoring to draw me aside from my watch, | morning, after having lain very comfortably for 
when in meetings as well as out. But, blessed | “some hours, she called to her mother and said, 
be his holy name, he has preserved me ; ‘and will | « My dearly beloved mother I have something to 
also preserve you if you obey him. ‘tell thee. “This has been a blessed night to me. 
She mourned, as has been already mentioned, 'T have seen heaven, and they are all happy, 
over some of her relations whom she apprehend- | happy there. The Almighty has been so near me. 
ed to indulge too much in dress; an indulgence | I thought he bid me take leave of all the world; 
from which she had some years felt herself re- | | which Tecan freely do, to possess that peace and 
strained; and she desired her father to write | _ happiness which [ have seen ; yea, for the low- 
down her feelings that he might not forget to tell! est place in heaven ; as the things of this world 
them how much it had grieved her that they | signify nothing to me ; no not in the least. No 
should spend i in itso much precious time. ‘ They | matter what becomes of this bit of clay, when 
will find,’ said she, ‘it will not bring peace of | the spirit is gone to heaven. 





mind at ‘such a time as this; and they, know not 
how soon they may be brought as weak as [ am.’ 
She several times mentioned a first cousin, Ann | 
Taylor, who had been at her father’s house, in 
blooming health, the summer before she died, | 
(and whose happy exit has been related); she | 
compared her strength, at that time, with her | 
present weakness ; and said, ‘I had asense given 
me, I believe a divine intimation, that I should | 
not see her again. I donot know which will go | 
first.’ They died within about thirteen days ‘of | 
each other. 

At another time she lamented the vanity and 
luxury of the world; she remarked how the 
bountiful Giver had provided food and clothing 
for all, if it were rightly used ; and she in parti- 
cular lamented the vanity of dress in such as fre- 
quent balls and the like assemblies. ‘Qh,’ said 
she, ‘ what vanity! This is a world of troubles, 
and I am freely given up to leave it this night 
if it be His will; as freelyas I can sit by this 
fireside. Eternity is awful to be sure; but 1 hope 
and believe I shall be happy.’ 

Toward the close of her time, she had violent 
pains in the bowels and limbs, which induced 
her to say, ‘I hope patience will hold out. Dear 
father and mother, pray for me, that patience 


Do not put your- 
‘selves to much expense in burying me.’ After 
this, reviving after a convulsion fit, she said, ‘I 
‘thought I had been going; but I could not £0, 
| without once more praising the Lord. Where 
are the dear children? Bid them fear the Lord 
and love the Lord Jesus.’ 

The day before she died, enquiring the day of 
| the week, and being informed, she said, ‘It is 
7th day again, and I am here yet. I want to be 
gone, but hope I shall have patience to wait the 
Lord’s time. That is the best time.’ The day of 
| her release she desired her parents to pray to the 
Lord for her, that she might have an easy pas- 
sage. This petition appeared to be granted. She 
fell asleep for a few minutes, and without a sigh 
expired. 





PRINTING, ITS ORIGIN, 4€. 

It is supposed that this art originated in China, 
where it was practiced long before it was known 
in Europe. ‘The Romans had the possession of 
the art long before they were conscious of their 
rich possession. And it is a curious fact, that a 
well known Italian, to whom learning owes much, 
actually published a treatise on the art of reading 
a printed book, which was dedicated tothe higher 
and more enlightened class of society. 
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“ BE CLOTHED WITH HUMILITY.” 


I prayed for direction, and saw clearly that 
plainness of dress and behaviour best became a 
Christian, and that for the following reasons: 

lst. The Apostle expressly enjoins on women 
professing godliness to let their adorning be in 
modest apparel, allowing them no other ornament 
than that of a meek and quiet spirit. 

2d. I saw the reasonableness of the command, 
and proved it good for a proud heart to wear the 
plain and modest livery of God’s children. 


3d. It tended to open my mouth, for when I 
appeared like the world in Babylonish garments 
I had its esteem and knew not how to part with 
it. But when I showed by my appearance that | 
I considered myself as a stranger and a foreigner, 
none can know (but by trying) what an influence 
it has on our whole conduct, and what a fence it 
is to keep us from sinking into the spirit of the 
world. For there is no medium; they who are 
conformed to the fashions, customs and maxims 
of the world, must embrace the spirit also, and | 
they shall find the esteem they seek, for the 
world will love its own. But let them also re- 


member this word, “The friendship of the world | 
is enmity with God.” | 

4th. I saw myself as a steward, who must ren- | 
der an account for every talent, and that it was | 
my privilege to have the smiles of God on every | 


moment of my time or penny of money I laid | 
out. 

5th. I saw clearly that the helping my fellow 
creatures in their need, was both more rational 
and more pleasant, than spending my substance 
on superfluities ; and as I am commanded to love 
my neighbor as myself, and to consider all done 
to the household of faith as done to Christ, sure- 
ly I ought not only to suffer my superfluity to 
give way to their necessity, but also as occasion 
may require, my necessity to their extremities. 

6th. But it is not only the talent of money, 
but of time, which is thrown away by conformity 
to the world, entangling us in a thousand little 
engagements, which a dress, entirely plain, cuts 
through at once. 

7th. The end usually proposed by young per- 
sons in their dress, is such as a devout soul would 
disapprove. A heathen may say, it will promote 
my being comfortably settled in life; but I be- 
lieve the Lord appoints the bounds of our habi- 
tation, and that “No good thing will he with. 
hold from them that walk uprightly.” I have, 
therefore, nothing to do, but to commend myself 
to God in holy obedience, and to leave every 
step of my life to be guided by his will. I will, 
therefore, make it my rule to be clean and neat, 
but in the plainest things according to my sta- 
tion; and whenever I thought on the subject 
those words would pass through my mind with 
power, * For so the holy women of old adorned 
themselves.” Mary FLEtTcueEr. 
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From the London Friend. 
THE WATCHWORD. 


We think it may not be inappropriate now, 
though published several years ago. 


We have received the following extract froma 
letter addressed by an aged and experienced 
minister, now deceased, to a junior minister :— 
“We see no occasion to apprehend that the fault 
which is here laid open is increasing amongst our 
members in this country, we have on the contrary 
a good hope that it is on the decline. It is a 
canker, which if not checked, will eat away the 
life from the heart of the church; and we do 
not hesitate to call on all our fellow-members to 
banish and discountenance it to the utmost of 
their power. Every one who does this will add 
another to the number of souls which 

*“‘ Never cease, 
Whoever threatens war, to speak of peace; 


Pure in their aim, and in their temper mild, 
Their wisdom seems the weakness of a child.”” 


Dated 10th month, 1834. 


‘To study to be quiet and do our own busi- 
ness, seems to me to be the watchword of the 
day in which we live. Their seems great dan- 
ger of a disposition prevailing amongst Friends 
which will not increase our spiritual strength. 
That many have imperceptibly to themselves 
slidden from their first love, is much to be fear- 
ed; and when this is actually the case, wecannot 
feel the uniting cement of Christian fellowship ; 
but I think there is danger of letting in un- 
grounded surmises respecting the state of mind 
of our fellow-members, and supposing that they 
are not sound in the faith, before we really have 
had an opportunity of judging in the light re- 
specting them; I particularly mean, as relates to 
Friends in the ministry. I believe it is the duty 
of each member to retire to the unspeakable gift 
in him or herself, and if any Friend has anything 
to express in a meeting, to guard against preju- 
dice, and endeavor to keep in the quiet habita- 
tation; that so if any life accompanies the minis- 
try, the mind may be in a capacity to receive it. 
This is not likely to be the case if there is a pre- 
vious bias in the mind, which I quite believe 
sometimes occurs from having listened to some 
unguarded observation respecting such an instru- 
ment, when in fact, there may be no just cause 
to doubt the rectitude of the offering. Excuse 
these remarks, my dear friend ; I am sure I have 
no cause to think thou needest this caution, but 
having feared that some Friends, whom I dearly 
love, and whom I prefer to myself, have too 
readily listened to some rumor that one and an- 
other isa little tincturcd with unsound principles, 
when it was proved that it was an unfounded 
fear, I can but desire that we may each one be 
on our guard. I do not mean that we should re- 
ceive for truth what our best judgment convinces 
us to be error,—verily nay; but that we should 
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most cautiously guard against suspecting cur 
dear friends of any departure from *‘the faith 
once delivered to the saints,” until we know it 
to be the case, lest while the mind (in meeting) 
is watching for their halting, the spirit of true 
discernment should be lost, and we thereby de- 
prive ourselves of the benefit which might have 
been received if we had listened without preju- 
dice, and our eye had been singly directed to the 
true light. Thou mentioned some Friend in the 
Yearly Meeting, cautioning against the spirit 
which would divide in Jacob and scatter in 
Tsracl, and that is exactly the caution which I 
feel disposed to convey to those I love.” 





LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


Oxtp Ena@tanp, York, 7th mo. 8th, 1794. 

My dearly beloved Friend:—Thy sisterly 
communication was refreshing, instructive and 
edifying ; it arrived yesterday morning just when 
our valued friends, J. and H. Grant, (who gladly 
partook,) were taking leave, after spending six 
days with us, much to our mutual comfort. I 
believe they thought their time well bestowed ; 
though our principal conversation was on com- 
mon things, yet a savour of Life attended, 
which rendered the converse pleasant and in- 
structive ; and in some opportunities, particular- 
ly our school meeting, seemed to bear the com- 
parison of the water proceeding from under the 
threshold, &e., insomuch that J. G. expressed 
the satisfaction he had felt whilst here, and par- 
ticularly in that opportunity, was beyond all con- 
ception and out of the power of words to set 
forth. His diffidence is so great that he thought 
he should be ashamed to sit with us, but his 
heart got so opened as to hand very suitable por- 
tions to our girls and great encouragement to 
the teachers. I trust it was an opportunity of 
Divine favor which will be long rewembered, 


though much of our counsel was cast on floating 


minds. My mind was very low when they came, 
not only from my common complicated infirmi- 
ties, but from fears respecting our great underta- 
king, particularly the new house, but J. G., like | 


ing, yet a sense of my weakness, like that of 
Jeremiah when drawn out of the prison by rags, 
made me conclude silence much better for me 
than to expose my situation at a time when bless- 
ings are poured upon you by the heads of the 
tribes, and prayers offered up like incense, in 
which, according to my feeble ability, my heart 
unites ; and though thou, my beloved friend, may 
have some deep baptisme in a distant land, and 
perhaps be ready to conclude, as dear William 
Hunt did, that he had run and was not sent, yet 
I am persuaded that thou wilt have the cry of 
Hosanna by that disposition that songht to make 
the holy pattern a king, under which I trust bis 
hiding in the wilderness will remain with thee 
in legible characters, and though thou may be 
favored to tread as upon scorpions and knowevil 
spirits to become subject, with the unity and 
language of encouragmentfrom spiritual brethren, 
yet thou knowest there is no safe cause of re- 
joicing but in the renewed evidence of having 
the new name ;—no spiritual riches nor anything 
to glory in, but the continued knowledg: of liv- 
ing under His Government who hath and will 
continue to exercise judgment, loving kindness 
and mercy. This I pray may be thy blessed ex- 
| perience, and that thou may, if consistent with 
| the divine will, return again to thy native land in 
peace, clothed with the beautiful adorning of 
self-abasement, a thankful sense of preservation 
in being favored with the king’s messages and 
enabled to deliver them in as few words as the 
commission required; seck for nothing to beau- 
tify but his royal superscription, which hath been 
}and will be sufficient for the end proposed, 
though perhaps at times but in five words. It is 
most probable I may be gathered into one of the 
lowest mansions in the heavenly house (for I 
merit no great one) before thou returnest to re- 
ceive in peaceful quiet the salutations of the 
spiritual body, who will discover thy humble 
loathing to resemble that query, “who is this 
thas cometh from Edom, with dyed garments 
from Bozrah, travelling in the greatness of his 
strength?” Marks clearly indicating thy garments 


R. B., revived me. not doubting it was under | have been repeatedly dyed, and tliy travelling 
Divine direction, which would have a reward far | and labor whilst in Edom by and with him who 
exceeding the risk of any little property. 1t| speaketh in righteousness. I anticipate this 
might seem a little unfeeling to tell thee of so} blessing; may it in an abundant manner be 
many outward things, but remember whose child | thine! and that unlike to divers‘ who have re- 
it is, who seems clothed for superior work ; but | turned from that large ficld to their native soil, 
I think little changes are necessary, which thou | thou mayest labor with increasing dignity, the 
hast often experienced, and hope will, when | root having become strengthered by no luxuri- 
thou hast entered the land of promise, now in| ant branches being suffered to grow, hindering 
view, for it would be very unsafe always to wear | the fruit from being fully ripe. Thus, my dearly 
the royal robes Our friendship thou knowest is beloved friend, as thou hast drunk many bitter 
on that rock which cannot be moved, and I hope | cups, those of consolation will be administered, 
our feet will abide upon it through all the changes | and thy sun will set in brightness, having the 
of a weary pilgrimage to the land of rest; and | same testimony with the apostle, that having 
though thyself and that prince, William Rotch, | fought the good fight and kept the faith, the 
with his family, have been almost the constant | crown is laid up for thee. That love in which is 
companions of my mind since the Yearly Meet-! perfect freedom and sisterly affection drew me to 
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give what occurs, as it is not like I shall ever 
again write so largely, though so long as I am 
clothed with this body, my spirit will nearly ac- 
company thee by sea and by land, as also thy 
royal band, Wm. Rotch in particular. Thy ac- | 
count of him is pleasant; salute them affection- 
ately for me, and say my "belief is unshaken in 
what I have told him respecting Job, Xc.; and, 
oh, that he may not retard those happier days | 
by setting himself in a seat the Master never 
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every dispensation, covering thy head under 
every engagement, cause thy bow to abide in 
strength and arrows to hit the mark; and that 


the blessing of Ashur in having plenty of bread 
|! and dipping thy foot in oil, &c., may be thine. 
In humble trust that this will be thy happy ex- 
| perienee [ remain in nearest fellowship, thy 
truly affectionate friend, 


Estuer TuKE. 


made; he has seen miracles, and may do as great | 


as those wrought for Thomas; 
is the truth, reach hither thy hand, &c., and be 
not faithless but believing. Dear Jas. Wizham 


may go forth weeping bearing precious seed, bat | 


I hope will return with that rejoicing us the 
Master he dearly loves sees meet; he hath often | 
been queried of as Peter was, and could make 
the same acknowledgment ; 
he resembles that apostle ; our dear love to him, 
likewise to that good old veteran and valuable | 
apostle, Samuel Emle *n,if worthy his acceptance. | 


; and I believe this | 


indeed I often think | 


EXTRACTS ABOUT MONEY. 


| Itis a mournful thought that men should be. 
| come more attached to earthly possessions when 
about to leave them, or grasp them with so great 
intensity that the final separation must be forci- 
ble and afflictive. But is this statement true? 
Do such eases often occur? If so, are there no 
remedies? 
As we are creatures of habit, adhesiveness un- 
doubtedly gathers strength from time. Since 
| what we ‘bare been accustomed to do, or to see, 


I wish to retain a place in his remembrance as he | becomes unconse ‘iously interwoven with our ex- 
always will in mine, being a great instrument of | istence, so what we have been accustomed to 
good to me in my youth, and d: ays like those of | have and to hold, may grow closer to our hearts 
Jacob’s troubles, though to him then unknown. | as life recedes, causing ‘those who in youth were 
Few could have rejoiced more in his company | merely prudent, to be, at least, the victims of 


here than myself, but I relinquish the gratifica- | 
tion with a degree of thankfulness that such bit- | 


ter cups in travelling are not handed, but a! 
peaceful opening to his native land, where I be- 
lieve he will lay down his head in peace, and his | 
spirit unite with the just of all generations. I feel | 
a grateful sense of thy d dedicating so much time for | 
our information. The labors thou and dear T. S. 
have 
and acceptable, believing such seasons may by 
thee be profitably recurred to in future days ; 
the particulars of thy many excursions were 
truly comfortable, 


that dear young woman, of whom I well remem- 


ber prophesying when she was a child. Lam glad | 
thou mentions our pilgrim daughter with appro- | 


bation; my heart is often moved thinking bow 
she seems like one that is to have no certain ‘dw el- 


ling place, and many are my fears least the time | i 
for putting off the garment or harness should be | 


missed; but the testimony I have had from 
Friends whose judgment I can confide in, par- | 
ticularly that of dear Job Scott's, often settles my | 
mind in reverent trust that she knows the Shep- | 
herd’s voice and is under his care. When thy spirit | 
is refreshed in the company of our beloved Re- | 
becca Junes and Samucl Smith, salute thew af: | 
fectionately for me. i rejoice they are yet spared | 
for the church’s sake. 

And now my beloved sister, yea, far more 
than one so by nature, when not so in the spi- | 
ritual rel: tionship, the salutation of that endear- 
ed love which hath bound us as one body flows 
towards thee, with fervent desires that He who 


led Joseph as a flock, may be thy keeper under 


been exercised in have felt very reviving | 


as well as thy account of | 


is independence,’ 


avarice. Still, the extreme of this passion is not 
| often witnessed, i inasmuch as a miser is a marked 
creature, held up for observation and comment, 
both in passing life and in history. All the subtle 
talents of Masarin were not able to cild his ra- 
pacity, or hide it from the contempt of coming 
‘ages. ‘The solemn warning of his confessor that, 
| to purchase peace of conscience, he must make 
restitution of unjust gains, failed to overcome his 
jinsatiable habit of hoarding. The frank as- 
| surance of his physician, that though but just 
‘upon the verge of sixty, the revolution of two 
brief moons was the utmost limit of his days, 
' embittered with terror both his waking and sleep- 
ing moments. Then, his two hundred millions 
of livres passed before him in review, each one 
as dear as ever. 
Other extreme cases might be cited, but this 
is not our object. It is rather to recommend such 
antidotes as are the most obvious, if we admit 
that avarice is a disease indigenous to life in its 
decline. The first prescription would be, pay 
all debts. There is religion in it. If we are using, 
or have the name of possessing, anything for 
| which the owner has not been fully remunerated, 
let us lose no time in rendering adequate com- 
| pensation. It is better at all times to do without 
what we cannot justly afford to purchase, than 
| to avail ourselves of what literally belongs to an- 
| other; and the weight of undischarged obl ligation 
| grows heavier as we draw nearer our own final 
account. It is at all times a elogto the free 
spirit,a yoke that bows down independence of 
thought and purpose. “ Poverty without debt 
’ says an Arabian proverb, The 
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blessed Founder of our faith, to his command to 
“render to all their dues,” added the force of 
his own example in the payment of tribute to 
the Roman ruler. The wise monarch of Israel 
attaches the epithet of wickedness to that too 
common forgetfulness of equity ‘‘ borrowing and 
paying not again.” The spirit of acquisitiveness 
is a temptation to vice. It confuses the simple 
principles of right and wrong. The fearful frauds 
that mark modern days, and our own country, 
bid us to strengthen ony foundation of equity. 
How forcible were the words of the eloquent 
Patrick Henry on his deathbed, to his children. 
“If I could will to give you the Christian reli- 
ligion, how gladly would I do sv; for with this, 

and without any earthly possession, you would be 
infinitely rich ; without it, though with all else 
that the heart can wish, you would be miserably | 
oor.” 

The apostolic injunction, “ Owe no man any- 
thing—except to love one another,’ gathers 
strength and significance with every added year. 
The luxury of giving cannot be fairly enjoyed, 
while debts remain unliquidated. “ Be just be- 
fore you are generous,”’ isa precept as admirable 
for its innate truth, as for its garb of simplicity. 
Punctual and cheerful payment of wages to the 
laborer is a form of benevolence. To withhold 
hard-earned dues, or to render them churli-hly, 
is anti-Christian. A philanthropist, who in his 
business employed many operators, was in the 
habit of paying them all at stated periods, and | 
of adiding, if possible, some kind word of coun- 
sel, saying it was a “ good time to sow a good | 
seed when there was a sunbeam to quicken it.” 

Repress the spirit of accumulation. This has 
been said to increase with years. Yet the facul- 
ties which it calls into exercise are adverse te 
the tranquillity whichis usually coveted in life’s 
decline. Its progress must, therefore, be traced 
to the force of habit, against which reason re- 
monstrates. The fever of speculation, the eager- 
ness of gain, the disappointment of loss, all the 
intense gradations from exultation to despair, 
are inapposite and hurtful to a being who can- 
not long partake that for which he barters 
so much; and whose wisdom is rather to seek 
wealth in the country where he is about to 
dwell. 

Cultivate the habit of giving. This great plea- 
sure may have been reserved for later years as a 
compensation for those enjoyments which time 
has taken away. The aged, by their — 
are peculiarly solicited to make-trial whether i 
is not better to give than to receive. “LI think 1 
am rich enough,” said Pope, after his writings 
becane productive, “to give away one hundred 
pounis a yeur. I would not crawl upon the 
earth without doing a little good. I will enjoy 
the pleasure of giving what I have to give by 
doin it while L am alive, and seeing others en- 
Joy it. I should be ashamed to leave enough for; 


: 
| 
| 
| 


t | 
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a monument, if there was a friend in want above 
ground.” 

Another counsel which we venture to give is, 
to superintend personally as far as possible, such 
plans of benevolence as are approved and adopt- 
ed. This is true cconomy. We best understand 
our own designs. It may not always be possible 
perfectly to incorporate them with the mind of 
another. ‘He who uses the ministry of many 
agents,” says a profound moralist, “may be by 
gome of them misunderstood and ‘by others de- 
ceived.”” They may be absorbed with their own 
business, and ours be delayed or forgotten. A 
large portion of testamentary charities perhaps 
never reach the most available points of the ob- 
ject which their donors contemplated. 

Methinks I hear a murmured rejoinder, 
“There are various forms of charity 1 should 
like to patronize, but I must save for my chil- 
dren, and I have poor relations.’ 

These are the key-tones which covctousness 
has struck for ages, and with such force as often 
to bewilder itself. There is in them a semblance 
of justice and of conscience, while the root is at 
best a concealed selfishness. ‘The hoarding for 
descendants, which at first view seems paternal 
and amiable, may be hurtful to those whose bene- 
fit it contemplates. The expectation of wealth 
may paralyze their industry. Its possession 
may chill their sympathies, perhaps endanger 
their souls. If we adopt the charity that Leyins 
at home, let us sce that it does not become bed- 
| ridden and die at home. For wherever there is 
one of God’s family who is in sorrow, or ignorance, 
or needs bread or a garment, or is sick, or in 
prison to vice or despair, let the same be to us 
as our “brother and sister and mother.” 

The possession of property involves an obliga- 
tion of stewardship, both to the giver and to our 
fellow-creatures ; an obligation which receding 
life renders more imperative and sacred. We 
would not stand before our Judge with rust 
upon our souls, derived from the gold that per- 
ishes. Of its unrighteous gat thering, its unjust 
detention, or unkind denial to any in ‘the hour of 
need, we would be guiltless in the dread day of 
zecount. 

There are some who in their desires to do good 
are discouraged, if they must operate on a small 
scale, or be bounded by a narrow circle. They 
erroneously associate large benefactions with the 
pure element of benevolence. Such persons may 
be consoled by Mahomet’s explanation of good 
deeds to our race. His definition embraced the 
wide circle of all possible kindness. Every good 
act, he would say, is ch: arity. Your smiling in 
your brother’s face is charity; an exhortation of 
your fellow man to virtuous "deeds is equal to 
alms-giving ; your putting a wanderer in the 
right road is charity ; your assisting the blind is 
charity ; your re moving stones and thorns and 
other obstructions from the road is charity ; your 
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giving water to the thirsty is charity. A man’s 
truce wealth hereafter is the good he does in this 
world to his fellow-men. When he dies, people 
will say. ‘“‘ What property has he left behind 
him?” But the angels will ask, “What good 
deeds has he sent before him ?” 

And now, if any of us who have together 
mused on this subject, redlize that the time is 
short, let us more strenuously fulfil deferred re- 
solutions and undischarged duties. Let us pay 
what we owe, and break the slavery of money 
getting, and study the science of charity in the 
love of it, and learn the joy of being our own 
almoners. For to all, whether young or old, 
who are still seeking the good things of this 
transitory state, the warning ofan ancient writer 
1 appropriate : 

“ Build your nest upon no tree here, for God 
hath sold the whole forest unto death; and every 
tree whereupon we would rest is ready to be cut 
down. Therefore, let us flee, and mount up, and 
make our abode among the cliffs, and dwell in 
the sides of the great Everlasting Rock.” — Past 
Meridian. 


FRI KNDS’INT KLLIGENC KR. 


PHIL ADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 3, 1855. 


We publish, i in this iain some extracts 
from a letter written from the Crimea, which 
will furnish a slight picture of the present con- 
dition of a portion of our fellow beings, who for 
the sake of maintaining the glory of their country, 
are enduring indescribable hardships themselves, 
and desolating many a happy fireside. Almost 
hourly the cry from the poor, for even the neces- 


saries of life, reaches our cars, and aid is freely 
given to preserve them from the same suffering 
which in adistant land is continued byfree ene 
and liberal support. ““Man’s 
doth indeed make ‘‘countless thousands mourn.”” 

Nations calling themselves Christian, are contri- 


s inbumanity to man” 


buting large sums to extend the gospel to the 
heathen, while they are daily acting in violation 
of its commandments, and thereby distrustirg its 
power; and the professed disciples of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, whom they look upon as their 
spiritual teachers, are, with the words of the 
Prince of Peace in their hands, supplicating for 
the success of that which He has said must cease 
ere his kingdom come. Deep instruction and 
food for serious reflection is contained in the fol- 
lowing extract from the private journal of a 
missionary to the Hindoos, alluding to the Eng- 


lish army there, under date April 9th, 1817:— 
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“This is a dreadful land on account of wicked. 
nes. The English at large are as bad as the na- 
tives. They seem to think God does not see 
them in India. A sad example to the heathen, 
who often cast their faults in their teeth. They 
do not kuow how to reconcile the term Christian 
with both army-men and missionaries, and a man 
actually told me, if we were Christians he was 
afraid to embrace that religion, as the soldiers 
made the natives ashamed.” 


Diep at her residence, Moorestown, N. J., on 
the 10th inst., of inflammation of the lungs, Mary 
Ann Watton, danghter of the late George Walton, 
of Philadelphia, in the 46th year of her age. A 
minister in the Society of Friends. 


, at Springboro’, Warren co., Ohio, or 
second day the 12th inst., JonatHan WriGHrT, in the 
7ith year of his age, after an illness of about three 
weeks. He was born at Pipe Creek, Md., but 
removed to Ohio more than forty years ago, when 
that was a comparatively new country. He, with 
a few others, were instrumental in establishing 
the particular and monthly meeting of Springboro’. 
of which he was an elder. He was a man of 
sound understanding and cultivated mind, emi- 
nently useful in the neighborhood in which he 
lived, beloved and respected by all. Although of 
a diffident and retiring di-position, his perceptions 
were clear, quickly discriminating wherever 
inroads were made in the order of our society, and 
concerned that our fundamental principles should 
be supported and discipline maintained. He was 
fully impressed atthe commencement of his sick- 
ness that its termination would be fatal, and gave 
indubitable evidence throughout, that his peace 
was made. His last expressions were, “ Wee 
not for me, weep not for me, if I go, I think | 
shall zo happy.” It might, in truth, be said of him, 
“ Behold, an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” 


, suddenly on second day, 5th inst., James 
Coorer, a valuable member and elder of Wood- 
bury Monthly Meeting. 

While the daily walk of our departed friend gave 
evidence that he had chosen that ‘good part” 
which Jesus testified to Mary should not be taken 
from her, his diffident and retiring disposition pre- 
vented his concern for the welfare of our religious 
society from being fully manifested. But to the 
few who mingled intimately with him, this was 
often expressed with the desire that Friends would 
withdraw from the noise and strife of tongues, 
which are of the world, to that quiet habitation 
where the voice of the unerring spirit might be 
availingly heard, and where strength would be 
furnished to take up the daily cross and follow the 
the divine Master in the way of his leadings. And 
what more forcible illustration of the importance 
thereof could be furnished, than such a sudden 
termination of this life as iu the case of our beloved 
friend, and may we not add, * He being dead yet 
speaketh,” for verily it is aloud call unto all to be 
“also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not, 
the Son of Man cometh.” 

A large and solemn meeting was held on the 
occasion of the funeral at Friends’ Meeting House 
in Woodbury. after which, the remains we're inter- 
redin the adjoining burial ground, 
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A WORD FOR PEACE. 


About three years ago, one of St. Louis’ best | A Christian Appeal from the Society of Friends in 


known and most honorable citizens was awaken- 
ed in the night by noises, which convinced him 
a robbery was in progress. He very cautiously 
crept to where the noise proceeded from, and in 
afew minutes discovered the depredator, and 
overpowered him. On taking him to the light, 
he found him to be a young man, and evidently 
anovice in crime. On questioning him, and 
learning his history, his sympathies were excited 
by the distresses which induced him to attempt 
such a desperate game; instead of handing him 
over to the hands of justice, as most persons 
would have done, he gave him some good father- 
ly advice in regard to his future conduct, and 
backed it up with sufficient money to relieve his 
immediat« necessities, and sent him out of the 
house, with some different notions from those he 
entered with. Now forthe sequel. A few days 
since, this gentleman was walking in Fourth st 
when he was met and accosted by a very gen- 
teelly dressed young man, whom he did not recol- 
lect ever having seen before. The young man 
introduced himself as the thief whom he had 
caught in his house three years before, and told 
him he had acted on his advice, and was now a 
prosperous mechanic, living in credit and re- 
spectability, in a town not far distant. He in- 
sisted on returning the money which he had re- 
ceived, which was accepted, and the two parted, 
mutually satisfied with the adventure. How 
much better was this result, than if the young 
man had been shut up within the walls of a pri 
son, in unavoidable contact with the worst of 
crimiuals, to come out, in all probability a case- 
bardened felon, irretrievably corrupted. 
St. Louis News. 





“We know well that simplicity in dress, 
in furniture and in manner of life becomes the 
wife snd the house of a servant of Him “ who 
had not where to lay his bead,’? “who did not 
come to be ministered unto but to minister,” 
and who, “being rich, for oursakes became poor.” 
For the life of a servant of Christ and the order- 
ing of his house to be in harmony with that 
which he preaches, adds greatly to the force of 
his ministry. The want of this harmony has a 
coutrary effect, and tends to foster among the 
hearers that dull formal religion, void of prac- 
tical life, which is so agreeable to the natu- 


ral heart, and against which we must wrestle with 


all our strength.” 
When thou prayest, 
without words, than thy words be without heart. 
BUNYAN. 


innut.—A French word for an English ma- | 


lady, which generally arises from the want of a 
want, and coustitutes the complaint of those 
who have nothing to complain of. 


rather let thy heart be | 


Great Britain, to their Fellow-Countrywen on the 
Present War. - 


We would respectfully bespeak the serious at- 
tention of our fellow-countrymen, whilst we ear- 
nestly plead with them, on behalf of the claims 
of‘religion and humauity, in reference to the 
sanguinary conflict now raging in the Kast. 

It is, we reverently trust, in the Jove of 
Christ, and it is in the spirit of true patriotism, 
that we make this appeal. Our country is dear 
to us; we honor our Sovereign, and prize our 
free institutions ; and we can but desire that our 
national policy may accord with the spirit and 
precepts of that Redeemer who came “not to de- 
stroy men’s lives but to save them.’’ We feel 
it to be a solemn thing thus to stand forth as the 
advocates of inviolable peace ;-and the events 
which are passing around us, and the warlike 


.| Spirit which meets us in every direction, have 


led us very seriously to review the grounds of 
our Christian testimony in this matter. But 
this review has only confirmed the conviction, 
which we dare not shrink from avowing, how- 
ever unpopular at a crisis like the present, that 
all war, on whatever plea of policy or of necessi- 
ty, is unlawful under the Gospel dispensation. 

It will be admitted asa truth, applicable alike 
to individuals and to nations, that it is only in 
the use of those means which are sanctioned by 
the law of Christ, that we can expect the Divine 
| blessing upon our efforts. When these means 
| are exhausted, it becomes man as a dependant 
| being, to commit all results unto God—a trust 
| which will never be confounded. 

Jan it be then that War, with its attendant 
misery and crime, is a means, the empiaynent of 
which is sanctioned by Christianity? We un- 

reservedly make our appeal to those inspired Re- 
cords, which, as Christians, we all profess to ac- 
ecpt as a revelation from Heaven. ‘True it is, 


;| that in the Old Testament we find not only war, 


but retaliation also, permitted, and, under cer- 
| tain circumstances, even commanded. As regards 
| the command, we presume that no such commis- 
| sion to wage war against the Lord’s cnemies, as 
that given to his chosen people formerly, is 
claimed, or even expected, now. And in regard 
to the pertissien, it is sufficient to say, that the 
provisions of the Old Covenant, as to the return 
| of evil for evil, like those bearing upon the con- 
jugal relation, are expressly contrasted by our 
| Lord himself with his own precepts, for the pur- 
pose of showing that that which, in both these 
| cases, was allowed to them of old time, by rea- 
son of the hardness of their hearts, is prohibited 
i by the higher and holicr morality of the New 
Covenant. ‘To the Gospel standard, therefore, 
| whether exhibited by prophecy, or more fully de- 
veloped by Christ himself and his apostles, must 
his disciples resort for their practical guidance. 
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In the face then of all the glorious anticipations 
of prophecy in regard to the peaceable reign of 
the Messiah, and of the deep significan-e of that 
name by which He is called ‘The Prince of 
Peace ;’’—in the face of the annunciation of the | 
Heavenly Host which characterized the new dis- | 
pensation, as that which was to bring “ Glory to 
(rod in the highe st, and on earth peace, good 
will towards men ;’?—in the face of the express 
command of our Redeemer himself, “ Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to | 
them that hate you, and pray for them that de- | 
spitefully use you and persecute you ;”—who 
will venture to say that Christianity affords any 
authority or justification for war ? 

And not alone by precept, but by his example 
also, has our Lord and Saviour emphatically 
taught us the lesson of forgiveness, for bearance 
and love. How touching is his prayer for his 
bitterest enemies? [ow wondrous the forbear- 
ance of Him who said, “ Thinkest thou that I 
cannot pray to my Father, and Ile shall present. 
ly give me more than twelve legions of angels?’ 
What power might not He have commanded, 
and that not in any doubtful controversy, but in | 
the vin lication of eternal Right; yet He us dj itnot 
—a forbearance exercised not merely withaviewto 
the accomplishment of that mo-t precious sacri- | 
fice which He made of himself for our sins ; but 
also as a holy example for our imitation, of ab- 
stinence frem all self-defensive violence, even in | 
the best of causes. For, as is declared by the | 
Apostle, who was himself “ an eye-witness” both 
of the majesty and the sufferings of his Lord, 
“Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an ¢Xam- 
ple, that we should follow his steps—who, when 
he was reviled, reviled not again; when he suf- 
fered, he threatened not ; but committed himself 
to Him that judgeth righteously.” 

Now, although it may be admitted that the | 
precepts and example of our Lord have a pri- | 
mary reference to the conduct of individuals, 
they can surely be no less binding upon a nation 
professing allegiance to Christ the Supreme Ru- 
ler, than upon the individuals of whom it is com- 
posed. Let us never forget the high authority 
of Him who hath thus shewed unto man what is 
good. Let us never forget that the Gospel is 
not a transitory, but an abiding dispensation ; 
under which we are now actually living; and | 
that these blessed principles are among its most | 
glorious and essential characteristics. To affirm | i 
that they are impracticable, or not to be practised, | 
is to set at nought their supreme authority, and 
to put dishonor upon their Divine Author. To | 
postpoue their application until all shall act | 
upon them, is, in scarcely a less degree, to deny | 
his present aibeday-2 ; and involves the practical 
contradiction of supposiug that He h: wl prescribed | 


a series of duties for a state of things, in which | be obtained by it. 


| are principally drawn ? 


’! Without carrying our thoughts back 
| miseries of past times, 
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ed wuti, that the Christian is oli ed upon to 
act out these lessons. It isnow that he is bound 
to prove his allegiance to his Divine Master; 
and, so far as his influence may extend, to pro- 
mote the spreading of his kingdom upon the 
earth. That kingdom is one of righteousness 
and peace ; and all who adopt the petition, “Thy 
kingdom come,” at. once confess the duty of 
their own present subjection to it, and pray for 
its universal establishment. 

With such precepts, and such an example, 
what have Christians to do with the moral or po- 
litical stan iard of Greece and Rome,—nations, 
which with all their brilliant qualities and in- 
tellectual refinement, knew not the Gospel of 
Christ? Yet must it not be confessed that it is 
from sources such as these, that the maxims of 





| the military code, and the prevailing ideas of 


glory in connexion with successful bloodshed 
And what are the re- 
sults of this heathen standard on the practice of 
the professed followers of the Lord Jesus? 
to the 
if we turn to the affecting 
details of the War in which our country is now 


engaged, and contemplate the vast amount of 
physical and moral suffering inflicted on the 


wounded and the dying, and on innocent widows 


and children ; when we see professing Christians 


of one nation engaged in deadiy conflict with 
their fellow Christians of another nation, in the 
presence of the infidel; and, above all, when we 
think of the thousands of immortal beings, be- 
lievers and unbelievers, hurried into eternity, 
mauy of them, we must fear, altogether unpre- 
pared to meet the righteous judgment of God, 
cau we believe that these things, at which even 
humanity shudders, bring no dishonor on the 


religion of Jesus, or that they are offensive in 


the ‘sight of him ‘wheres name is Love, who “hath 
made ‘of one blvod all nations of men,’’ and on 
whose authority we learn the value of a single 
immortal soul? Can any prospect of temporal 
good, either to ourselves or to others, compen- 
sate for such evils? Oh that these things were 
felt, not as calamities only, but as national 
sins! then we cannot doubt but that means 
would be found for their early termination. 

To the members of the Government of our be- 
loved Sovereign, in the first place, would we ad- 
dress our earnest but respectful appeal, implor- 
ing them to use every Christian effort for the 
restoration of peace. We are not insensible to 
the difficulties of their position in this momen- 
tous crisis, in having to deal with a powerful 
euemy, and at the same time to stem the mighty 
torrent of martial excitement in the pul lic mind, 
or to satisfy its exaggerated expectations with 
reference both to the. war and to the results to 
Yet we believe, that trust in 


the ozeasion for their exercise shall hs ave ceased to | God, combined with humbling views of our na- 


exist. It is now, in this still tossed and conflict- 


tic veal sins and a estimate of our own 


1 temperate 











! 
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position, even wheu convinced that we have; A LINK IN THE CHAIN OF MEMORY. 


clearly the right on our side, will be found at all Our Heavenly Father, infinitely loving and 
times, and especially in the present peculiar and | beneficent, has allotted His earthly children an 
critical circumstances of the country, the best immortality of existence. In infinite love and 
preparation for obtaining peace. wisdom, He has endowed them with a mysterious 
We implore our Senators, now assembling in | pature—has given them the power of living in 
both Houses of Parliament for the avowed pur- | the past, as truly as in the present, and at the 
pose of aiding the vigorous prosecution of the | close of this sublunary scene of things, has gra- 
War, to remember that that which is morally or ciously superadded bright assurances of an eter- 
religiously wrong cannot be politically right; that nity of duration. Blessed, thrice blessed hope! 
the non-recognitican of the peaceable doctrines | How many a weary traveller bas it cheered on- 
and precepts of the Gospel by the nation which | ward with its benign light, even to the threshold 
is opposed to us, a nation too, intellectually and | of the dark valley ! The present life is made up 
spiritually far less enlightened than our own,! of a constant change of scene—presenting at 
constitutes no valid plea for our violation of them, every change, some new phase, some new picture 
and that Parliament may more truly serve the| in Jife’s kaleidoscope. These scenes, whether 
country by promoting temperate counsels and | fraught with joy or sorrow, we live over again at 
wise and concilistory negotiation, than urging our pleasure, calling them up from the shadowy 
forward a War which has already been so fear- past, fresh and unchanged, as in the first moment 
fully destructive of British life and treasure, and | of actuality. No event in life ean be considered 
which threatens in its progress to involve the | trivial, when we reflect that each and all of these 
whole of Kurope in one wide spread conflagra-| events are indissolubly linked together by an 
tion. electric chain, passing from the cradle to the 
We appeal to all who possess authority or in- grave, and so on through eternity. What an 
fluence, whether by their secular or their religious overpowering thought for the accountability of 
position, and especially to those who are looked | the present moments, ever flowing onward, like 
up to as the Ministers of the Gospel of Peace, to | the undulating waves of ocean, chasing each 
use that authority and influence of which they | other in rapid succession, and bearing on their 
are stewards, not in stirring up the martial spirit | bosom indestructible seed for future good or ill. 
of the nation or in nerving the arm of war, but | These reflections were very deeply engraven on 
ia promoting peace on earth and good will to-| my mind, by a casual circumstance of recent oc- 
wards men, even towards their enemies. eurrence. Not many weeks ago, [ had oecasion 
We appeal as Christians to our fellow-Chris- | to look over the contents of an old bureau drawer 
tians, as Englishmen to our fellow-countrymen ! which had long been used as a depository of 
of every class; we implore them to view their fragmentary articles of all kinds, a quiet resting- 
their present position and duties calmly and | place for things which had served their purpose, 
temperately, not under the impulse of vindictive | and were garnered up as sacred relies of the past. 
excitement, but with that practical wisdom which Hastening to enshrine these old treasures, I 
recognizes it as a political not less than a) brushed away the cobwebs enshrouding them, 
religious truth, that righteousness exalteth a na-| and drew forth an old and somewhat faded piece 
tion, and with that far-sighted patriotism which | of embroidery, wrought by my own hands, when 
comprehends within its scope the moral not less | searcely in my teens, (that most important era 
than the material, the future as well as the pre- | in childish life.) To my inexperienced eye, it 
sent welfare of our country, and the still more | seemed a work of no small achievement—at any 
cuduring interests of eternity. | rate, it had rescued my hands from idleness, had 
We pray the Almighty Father of the Universe | elicited commendation from loving friends, and, 

to breathe the spirit of reconciliation into the | like more valuable things, been consigned to ob- 
hearts of hiseontending children, British, French, | livion. As this hoarded trifle met my eye, it 
furkish and Russian, and guide them to the! touched the electric cord of memory, throwing 
promotion of their mutual well-being, in con- | open a long closed chamber of the brain, bringing 
forming themselves to His universal law of love. | out in clear perspective a well-filled gallery of 
(riven forth by a Meeting representing the Socie- | youthful portraits—schoolmates many long years 
ty of Friends in Great Britain, held in Lon- ' ago. There they were—in all their youthful 
don this 8th day of the ‘T wel fth Month, 1854, | loveliness—fresh and unchanged as when we sat 
aud in and on belialf thereof signed by side by side through the long bright summer day 
Roserr Forster, Clerk. | —not a feature changed, not a grace vanished, 

nota shadow resting on their bright joyous faces! 
Directions For A Snort Lire.—Ist. Fat} In gazing on these loved, familiar faces, a crowd 
hot bread at every meal. 2d. Kat fast. 3d.} of mingled sensations filled my whole soul. It 
Lic in bed every morning till the sun is two | seemed almost like holding communion with an- 
hours hich. If the ease should preve stubborn, | gelic spirits. And very many of these young as- 
4th. Add the morning dram. sociates have long since been dwellers in the 
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spirit world. The communion was angelic. How | same fate. 


indestructible the holy office of memory! Is it not | and 18th, many of the men on sentry and on fa- 
W.J. B. 











Both in the nights of the 16th, 17th, 


| tigue parties were numbed by the cold in such a 
| manner as to expire ina few hours afterwards. 


| On the 17th, 14 men of the 46th were buried, 
| the majority of the deaths being caused by the 


Since the last post and until the 14th, there | severity of the weather, und onthe 18th, 10 


has been an intense frost, which, while it lasted, 


| more were interred from the same cause. On 


surpassed for its severity anything we have yet | the latter occasion the thaw had commenced, and 


felt. During the day the thermometer seldom 
rose above 189, but with the night a keen wind 
swept over the snowy waste which froze the very 
blood of those exposed to it. No terms I can use, 
were I to write forever, would give your readers 
even a faint idea of what the sufferings of our 
troops have been and still are. Hundreds are 
frost-bitten in the hands, feet and face; the 
cholera is still among them, and scurvy and dys- 
entery spread more and more each day. The 
men have no fires, the miserable stock of roots 


| the bodies of -t of the 10 were disccovered among 
' the tents by the fact of their boots sticking out 
of the snow. I believe they were men who had 
' been employed in fatigue partics, and who, be- 
'coming numbed and exhausted, sat down to rest 
on reaching their cantonments, and so perished 
| miserably. During the continuance of this 
'severe frost, all the men not actually on duty 
‘used to crowd into the tents, and by huddling 
| together manage to keep themselves from actual 
‘frost bites. Of course the warmth of their 


and shrubs which used to enable them to get a | bodies thawed the ground on which they sat into 
warm ‘rink are now quite exhausted, aud no a mere puddle. The unfortunate men got satu- 
materials for fires of any kind are to be found in | rated, and when on duty their clothes froze to 
camp. Iam informed that for two whole days | their flesh in such a manner that on removing 
throughout the great mass uf our lines nota fire | the stockings of some, the flesh was stripped off 
was lit, though the mercury then stood at nearly | the feet in large pieces. 
20° below freezing point. On each of these! Iam informed that only one and part of 
days, as if in mockery of their sufferings, the | another have gone up to the Third Division in 
raw coffee beans were served out to the men as | the part which is the nearest to the place of dis- 
usual. No rations of firewood are served. or ra- |embarkation. When others are likely to come 
tions of tobaceo, which the men would like | up no one can even surmise, but I think I shall 
almost as well. On the 18th a captain and fa- | not be found far wrong in stating that the great 
tigue party were sent down to Balaklava, with | majority will never reach the heights of Sebas- 
an application to the authorities there for 2,000 | topol at all, and that until the severe weather is 
lbs. of charcoal for the 4th Dirision, which was | over our poor fellows will remain under canvas. 
entirely without the means of making a fire, |The men are on full rations; but, in spite of the 
even for the sick in the regimental hospital tents, | presence and spread of scurvy, on salt rations, 
The thaw had set in during the night of the | which they would be almost better without. 
day on which this party started, so ‘that after ; About one-fourth of the troops have their warm 
toiling through mud and water up to their knees, | great coats ; the rest are clad pretty much as they 
and reaching Balakiava in the middle of the day, | landed. This is the actual state of affairs on 
they were coolly informed that there was not a|the 20th of January, and to this miserable pic- 
single pound of charcoal to be had, or timber or | ture I may add that two-thirds of the regimental 
fuel of any kind. So the party returned as they | hospitals are insufficiently supplied with medi- 
came—fatigued, wet and miserable, to lay down | cines, and none that I am aware of have any medi- 
in wet clothes in the mud of their tents, and | cal comforts, even of the simplest kind. I learn 
most probably go on piquet, or into the trenches | that on the 18th a message was sent in from the 
for the night. Perhaps it may modify the in-| 77th Regiment, to the gentleman at Balaklava 
veterate hostility with which the English public | entrusted with the distribution of the Peel Fund 
80 unjustly pursue the gallant 46th, to learn that, | for the relief of the soldiers, imploring medical 
as a regiment, it has almost ceased to exist. At cout of any description, as the hospital was 
the beginning of November last it landed at | without even the most trifling stores. I know, 
Balaklava with an effective strength of 1,100 | also, that for two or three days past the medicine 
bayonets. It now musters 117 serviceable men, | chest of the naval brigade has been almost en- 
and as things are going on it is not very im- | tirely empty, though there are 80 patients among 





probable that at the end of a month even this 
small remnant will be reduced to the level of 
some of our other regiments here. 

Major Macdonald, of the 89th, Tam informed, 
was frozen to death in the trenches on the night 
of the 16th, and another gallant officer who fell 
into a deep snow drift, most narrowly escaped the 





the seamen. Applications for medical stores 
have, I am told, been sent to Balaklava, and the 
answer returned was, that there were none there. 
With such management and such exposure, the 
sickness among our troops augments each day. 
At the commencement of this weck, 1,950 sick 
were sent in two days for passage to Scutari. 
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On the following day 9000 more followed, and 
have been placed on board the Nubia, and on the 
18th between 300 and 400 more came in, mak- 
ing a total of 3,000 men invalided in the course 
of eight days. Besides this frightful amount of 
sickness, the regimental hospital tents at camp 
are crowded; the hospital at Balaklava is 
crowded ; and some 10 or 12 wooden huts, which 
are being run up on the slope of the hill over the 
harbor, are filled as fast as they are finished. 

It is over this ragged route that the sick are 
transported on French mules to Balaklava. Until 
our allies can spare the animals, our invalids—no 
matter how urgent their cases—have to endure 
all the miseries of camp. When the mules are 
borrowed, no matter what the state of the weath- 
er—rain, hail or snow—the sick are mounted 
on them, and sent in. Many, very many of the 
men die on the road during this painful transit. 
Our ambulances are of no use, because we have 
no horses; and, if there were horses, we have 
not enough ambulances to convey more than one- 
tenth of our present number of sick. These are 
plain truths, without coloring or exaggeration. 
They are truths to which every man out here— 
not at the head of a department, will certify. I 
was informed to-day of the condition of acaptain 
in the {0th Regiment (I believe,) who is suffer- | 
ing from frost-bite, ague and diarrhea. When 
this illness was sufficiently severe, application 
wag made for invaliding to Balaklava, and leave 
ofabsence was granted for a fortnight. Ten 
days of that fortnight have now elapsed, the offi- 
ecr is in the last stage of exhaustion, but still 





in his tent. The matter, I am told, has long 
since been represented in the proper quarters, 
but the answer was, that there was no means of 
carrying the officer into Balaklava, and that until 
the French mules could be obtained, he must re- 
wain and take his chance with the rest. 

The sanitary condition of Balaklava is begin- 
ning toexcite serious apprchension. The filth of 
the town is now something beyond all descrip- 
tion. Offal, dirt, waste, stores, stagnant water, 
the refuse from English and Turkish hospitals, 
and some hundreds of half decomposed horses, 
dogs, sheep and oxen lie more or less in every 
little alley. Each house is over-crowded, and 
under each house are cellars, in which horses and 
Tartar families are stowed away. But the most 
serious evil of all arises from the immense number 
of interments which have lately taken place. We 
are now giving rations to 4,000 Turks; two 
months ago we were rationing 14,000 ; 8,000 of 
the missing 10,000 are dead and “buried”? on the 
slope of the hill, over the harbor, though I think 
even a metropolitan sexton would hardly have 
the hardihood to call the last resting place of a 
Turk bere a “grave.” It is merely a little 
trough, about 18 inches deep, in which the 
bodies are laid on the bare rock, and the few 
handfuls of earth which have been removed in 


the process scattered over the corpse. Thou- 
sands have been thus interred. The late rains 
in many instances have washed the earth from 
these graves, leaving the bodies in every stage 
of corruption exposed to the eye and poisoning 
the air for miles around. I believe it was en- 
tirely owing to the hospital for Russian wounded 
being situated close at the foot of some of these 
plague spots, that none of the unfortunate Mus- 
covites recovered of their wounds which almost 
without a single exception began to mortify and 
gangrene soon after the men entered the place. 
The necessity of taking immediate sanitary 
precautions has now been forced on the authori- 
ties of the town by the outbreak of a very viru- 
lent description of fever at Balaklava, and which 
is beginning to spread. On the 17th a kind of 
council was held in Balaklava, over which Sir 
Colin Campbell presided, and promised that the 
work of cleansing the town and its neighborhood 
should commence that very day. Though this was 
very properly the decision of the council, I be- 
lieve the opinion of many was that the evil had 
gone too far, and that with the return of hot 
weather nothing short of abandoning the town 
and camping on the summits of the hills would 
be found effectual. I have no doubt your readers 
will recollect how repeatedly I have called atten- 
tion to this important subject in my past letters, 
aud pointed out the madness of the course we were 
pursuing, while in a part of the world which is 
and for ages past has been, the home of the plague. 
The subject has now excited attention, though 
not until a fever has broken out, as a natural 
consequence of its previous neglect. 


TO CURE A FELON. 


A felon generally appears on the end of the 
finger or thumbs; it is extremely painful for 
weeks and sometimes months, and, in most cases 
cripples or disfigures the finger or thumb that 
falls a victim to it. But it can be easily cured 
if attended to in time. As soon as the pain is 
felt, take the white skin of an egg, which is 
found inside the shell, put it round the end of 
the finger or thumb affected, keep it there until 
the pain subsides, As soon as the skin becomes 
dry it will be very painful, and likely to continue 
for half an hour or more, but be not alarmed. 
If it grows painful, bear it, it will be of short 
duration compared to what the disease would. 
A cure will be certain. —E xchange. 


As felons are very painful, avy remedy to re- 
lieve a person from its excruciating pain is valu- 
able. We do not know whether the above isall 
it pretends to be or not, but within the past year 
we have known of the spinal marrow of an ox or 
cow applied by three different persons, with the 
most satisfactory results, in relieving the pain 
and securing the speedy eure of their felons. 
This we are confident will be very useful infor- 
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mation to many persons. The spinal marrow 
should be applied fresh every four hours for two 
days.—Scientific American. 


The following maxims were taken promiscu- 


ously from a little work entitled, “The Econo- | 
my of fluman Life,” first published in 1750. | 


The author, Robert Dodsley, was born of parents 
in humble circumstances. In early life he was 


employed as a footman ; but his natural talents, | 


and great perseverance, soon recommended him to 
the favor of many eminent personages; among 
whom were Pope, Chesterfield and Johnson. 
Under their patronage he published several works 
of considerable merit, which were favorably re- 
ceived by the public. ‘ The economy of Hu- 


man Life,” particularly, had a great degree of | 


celebrity. It was admired, for the genuine sense 
of goodness and virtue inculcated by his maxims, 
as well as for its clear, succint, aud lofty style. 
The thoughtless man bridleth not his tongue ; 
he speaketh at random, and is entangled in the 
foolishness of his own words. 
As a plain garment best adorneth a beautiful 


woman, so a decent behaviour is the greatest or- | 


nament of wisdom. 


The speech of a modest man giveth lustre to | 


truth, and the diffidence of his words absolveth 
his error. 
Whatsoever thou resolveth to do, do it quickly; 


defer not till the evening what the morning may | 


accomplish. 

Idleness is the parent of want and of pain; 
but the labor of virtue bringeth forth pleasure. 

The hand of diligence deteateth want; pros- 
perity aud success are the industrious man’s at- 
tendants. 

Endeavor to be first in thy calling, whatever 
it may be; neither let any go before thee in well- 
doing: nevertheless, do not envy the merits of 
another, but improve thine own talents. 

By a virtuous emulation the spirit of a man 
is exalted within him, he panteth after fame, 
and rejoiccth as a racer to run his course. 

Put a bridle on thy tongue : set a guard before 
thy lips, lest the words of thine own mouth de- 
stroy thy peace. 


THE SEA SHORE. 


In every object here I see 

Something, O Lord, that leads to thee; 
Firm as the rocks, thy promise stands ; 
Thy mercies, countless as the sands; 
Thy love, a sea immensely wide, 

Thy grace, an overflowing tide. 


In every object here I see 

Something, my heart that points at thee; 
Hard as the rocks that bound the strand, 
Untruitful as the barren sand, 

Deep and deceitful as the ocean, 

And, like the waves, in constant motion. 





THE SIGNAL STAR. 


j BY FANNY FORRESTER. 
' ** Come back, Come back, my Childhood,”* 


I'd not recall my childhood 
With all its sweet delight, 
| Its simple, birdlike gladness, 

It was not always bright; 
Even morning had her tear-drops, 
And spring her clouded sky, 

And on the fairest cradle 
I’ve seen the shadows lie. 


I’d not recall my childhood, 
Though tender memories throng 
Around its rosy portals, 
Preclusive to life’s song; 
The full voiced living chorus, 
Is swelling round me now, 
And a rosier light is resting 
Upon my maiden brow. 


I have made a changeful journey 
Up the hill of life since morn: 
I have gathered flowers and blossoms, 
I’ve been pierced by many a thorn; 
But from out the core of so:rrow 
I have plucked a jewel rare, 
The strength which mortals gather, 
In their ceaseless strife with care. 
Now I grasp lile’s burning breaker, 
| And howe’er the bubbles glow, 
1’}] pause not till I’ve tasted 


i 
| 





) 


The deepest wave below ; 

| Though bitter dregs may mingle, 
The crimson tide snall roll, 

| [n full and fearless currents 
Through the fountains of my sonal. 


No! I'd not go back to childhood, 
From the radiant flush of noon, 
| And when evening closes round me, 
I crave one only boon; 
| Amid the valley’s darkness, 
Its dangers and its dread, 
The signal star of Judah 

| To shine above my head, 
THE GLACIERS OF GRINDEWALD. 
| These glaciers, or rather ice waves, extend over more then 

one hundred square miles, and in claces’ rise in architectur- of 
nr natural beauty.”—Recollections uf the Land of 
| Waves, waves, without motion! no rushing, no roar, 
| As this storm-lifted sea heaves its breakers ashore ; 
No anthem of ocean, far sounding and deep, 

Comes solemn and sluw from these billows asleep. 
No calming is here when the north wind hath died, 
No ebbing or flow of this adamant tide ; 

But grandly and high stands the ice sculptured flood, 
Like the white gleaming wa ls round the city of God. 


| 
| 
| 


i 


As if the Almighty, whose pillarless throne 

The wing of infinity spanneth alone, 

Had poured from his hand, which no fountain ean fill, 
The cloud stores of heaven—then spoken, ¢ Be still.” 


| As if the “ pale horse’? with his rider had stood, 

| From the circuit of earth by the brink of the flood, 
| To quench his fierce thirst, and the waves ’neath his 
| breath, 

| Affrighted, had shrunk to this semblance of death. 


| A tomb of the waters, where sepulchered rest 
The stream of the gorge and the snow of the crest, 
Where locked they may lie in their mountain-scooped 
urn, 
Till the voice of the Lord its foundations o’erturn. 


National Era. Stevia. 


— 
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DEATH OF A SLAVE 111 YEaRs OLD. 


A. L. Green, of Nashville, Tennessee, com- 
municates to the editor of the Nashville Medi- 
cal Journal the following incidents attending 
what he terms the “natural death” of one 
of his servants, at the advanced age of 111 years. 

I promised you that I would furnish you with 
some of the facts connected with the last days of 
Aunt Phillis, an old negro woman of mine, who 
died last Fall. Aunt Phillis was, at the time of 
her death, at the lowest estimate, 111 years old, 
and the probability is that she was several years 
older. 


For fifty years she has enjoyed uninterrupted 
health, and, as far as I have been able to learn, 
she was never sick in her life, except at the birth 
of her children. For thirty years of her life, and 
down to within three years of her death, she did 
not seem to undergo the slightest change in her 
appearance—time exercising but little power 
over her. The first sign of decay was that of 
sight, which took place about three years before 
her death; up to that time she was in the full 
enjoyment of all her senses; and at one hundred 
and four years would have married an old negro 
man of seventy-five if I had not objected. 


Her sight failed not in the usual way, but she 
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just as soon as you would let her go she would 
stop, and if no further aid was afforded her she 
would get down and crawl like a child; and at 
length became so fearful that she refused to walk 
altogether, and continued to sit up during the 
day, but had to be put to bed in the evening 
like achild. After a while she became unwilling 
to get up altogether, and continued to lie until 
she died. 


THE ART OF THINKING. 


One of the best modes of improving the art of 
thinking is to think over some object before you 
read upon it, and then observe after what man- 
ner it has occurred to the mind of some great 
master ; you will then observe whether you have 
been too rash or too timid; or what you have 
omitted and whit you have exceeded; and by 
this process you will insensibly catch the manner 

'in which a yreat mind views a great question. 
It is right to study ; not only to think when any 
extraordinary incident provokes you to think, 
| but from time to time to review what has passed, 
| to dwell upon it, and to sce what trains of 
thought voluntarily present themselves to your 
| mind. It is a most superior habit in some minds 
| to refer all the particular truths which strike 





became near sighted, not being able to see ob- | them to other truths more general, so that their 
jects at a distance. Soon after this her hearing | knowledge is beautifully methodized, and the 
declined, but up to the time of her death she | particular truth at once leads to the general truth. 
could hear better than old persons generally do. | This kind of understanding has an immense and 
The first indication of mental failure was that of | decided superiority over those confused heads in 
locality, she not being able to find her way to aj Which one fact is piled upon another without 
neighbor’s house ; yet her memory seemed per-|@>y attempt at classification or arrangement. 
fect in all other respects. She recollected her | Some men always read witha pen in their hand, 
friends and old acquaintances, but could not find | 22d commit to paper any new thought which 





her way to their houses. 
I at first supposed that this was owing to de- 


fective sight, but on examination found it was | 


in the mind. Still her locomotion was good ; 
she had the full use of herself, and could walk 


strong and quick like a young person, and hold | 


herself up so straight that, when walking from 
me, I often took her for some of the younger 
servants about the premises. The next, and 
to me the most singular sign of decline was, 
that she lost the art of walking—not that she 
had not strength cnough to walk, but forgot how 
to walk. 

The children would lead her forth and inter- 
est her for a while, and she would get the idea, 
which seemed to delight her very much, and she 
would walk about the yard and porches until 
some person would tell her she had walked enough 
—but she would no sooner take her seat, and sit 
for a few moments, before all idea of walking 
would he gone, and she would have to be taught 
over again. 


At length she became unwilling to try to walk 
unless she had hold of something; take her by 
the arm and she would walk, and walk well, but 


| strikes them; others trust to chance for its ap- 
| pearance. Which of these is the best method in 
the conduct of the understanding? The answer 

must, I suppose, depend a good deal upon the 
jundetstanding in question. Some men can do 
nothing without preparation,—others little with 
it; some are fountains, others reservoirs.— 
Sydney Smith. 


WISE METHOD. 


Two good men differed on some point so 
strongly, as to get very angry with cach other. 
Remembering the exhortation of the apostle, 
“Let not the sun go down upon‘ your wrath,” 
just before sunset one of them went to the other, 
and knocking at the door, his offended friend 
came and opened it, and sceing who it war, 
started back in astonishment and surprise; the 
other, at the same time, cried out, “ ‘The sun is 
almost down.’’ ‘This unexpected salutation 
softened the heart of his friend into affection, and 
he returned foranswer, * Come in, brother, come 
in.’ What a happy method of concil-ating mat- 
ters, of redressing grievances, and of reconciling 
brethren. 
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| much longer and be far sounder, if we would but 


The January number of Hovey’s Magazine | use the coarse ground flour. 


contains un excellent article by Wilson Flagg, 
entitled a “Plea for Birds,’ which we republish 
in the /cpublican, in order that it may attract 





WORTH KNOWING. 
Some of the papers of late have had a para- 


the attention of those of our agricultural friends graph recommending the use of wheat flour in 
who have time to read and reflect during the win- the case of scaldsor burns. A gentleman at Day- 


ter months. 


checks upon the increase of insects. 

The swallows are the natural enemies of the | 
swarming insects, living almost entirely upon 
them, taking their food upon the wing. ‘The | 
common martin devours great quantities of wasps, 
beetles and goldsmiths. A single bird will de- | 
‘your five thousand butterflies in a week. The | 
moral of this is that the husbandman should cul- | 
tivate the society of swallows and martins about | 
his land and out-buildings. 

The sparrows and wrens feed upon the crawling 
insects which lurk within the buds, foliage, and 
flowers of plants. The wrens are pugnacious, 
and a little box in a cherry tree will soon be ap- 
propriated by them, and they will drive away | 
other birds that feed upon the fruit, a hint that 
cherry growers should remember this spring and 
act upon. 

The thrushes, robins, blue birds, jays, and ' 
crows, prey upon butterflies, grass-hoppers, erick- 
ets, locusts, and the larger beetles. A single 
family of jays will consume twenty thousand of 
these in a season of three months. 

The woodpeckers are armed with a stout, long 
bill to penetrate the wood of trees, where the 
borers have deposited their larva. They live 
almost entirely upon these worms. 

For iuseets which come abroad only durimg 
the night, nature has provided a check id the 
nocturnal birds, of the whippoorwill tribe, and 
the little barn owl, which take their food upon 
the wing. 

How wonderful is this provision of Providence 
for the restraint of the depredators that live upon 
the labors of man ; and how careful should we be 
not to dispute that beneficial law of compensa- 





tion by which all things are preserved in their | 


just relations. Spare the lives of the birds, and 
put the laws in force against the vagrant boys 
and city loafers, who steal into the country to 
murder innocent robins under the hallucination 
that they are woodcocks.—Jepublican. 


FLOUR. 

As the principle of gluten lies immediately on 
the inner surface of all cereals, families are re- 
commended to use coarse ground flour in prefer- 
ence to the finer qualities. Such flour will be 
found most healthful and nutritious, best adapt- 
ed for the formation of sound bone and muscle, 
and in addition, can be purchased at a cheaper 
rate than the “fine extra fine” millings. A 
scientific writer states that our teeth would last 


| Publisher, 


The author mukes five classes of ton, Ohio, saw it, nd the other day, as he writes 
insects, and as many of birds, acting as natural | to the Empire, tes 
| Says: ‘ 


‘it to his satisfaction. He 
4 


y 
“While at the table, a little child, 


| which was seated fits mother’s lap, suddenly 
grasped hold of a cup full of hot tea, severely 
scalding its left hand and arm. 


I immediately 
brought a pamof flour and plunged the arm in, 
covering entirely the parts scalded with the flour. 

The effect was truly remarkable—the pain was 
gone instantly. I then bandaged the arm loose- 
ly, applying plenty of flour next to the skin, and 
on the following morning there was not ihe least 
sign that the arm had been scalded—neither did 
the child suffer the least pain after the applica- 
tion of the flour. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frour anv Meau.—The Flour market is still 
quiet, and prices are rather lower. Sales for ebip- 
ment are making in small lots at $8 75 a $9 00, 
and for home consumption at $875 a $9 12 for 
good brands; extra at $925a $1000. Rye Flour is 
firmer ; sales at $6 00 per barrel, and Corn meal at 
$4 25, 

Grain.—The market for Wheat is better sup- 
plied with a rather quicker demand. Sales of 
prime red at $2 10a2 12. Suales of white at $2 20 
and mixed at $112 a S114. Rye isdull. Last 
sales at $1 12 per bushel Corn is steady; sales 
of yellow at 92c afloat, and 90c in store. Last 
sales of Penna. Oats at 54c, and Southern at 52e. 


i 
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N APPRENTICE WANTED to the Drug and 
I\. Apothecary business. 
THOMAS J. HUSBAND, 


2d mo. 3, 1855. N. W. cor. Third and Spruce. 


JROPOSALS for Publishing by Subscription THE 
| RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE 
CALLED QUAKERS; also, a Key, opening the 
way to every capacity, how to distinguish the Re- 
ligion professed by the people called Quakers, from 
the perversions and misrepresentations of their adver- 





| saries, with a brief exhortation to all sorts of people, 


to examine their ways and their hearts, and turn 
speedily to the Lord. By Wirtiam Peyxn; with a 
Letter of Advice to his Wife aud Children, To be 


| comprised in a duodecimo volume of about one bhun- 


dred and fifty pages. Price twenty-five cents. Two 
dollars and forty cents per dozen, or sixteen dollars 
per hundred. It is desired that the proposals be re- 
turned before the first of Fifth month next, to the 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 


2d mo. 24th—it. No. 1 South Fifth St. 


| 2dr t ae 1 St. 
R A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., LUMBER 
v 


MERCHANTS, Broad above Green St., have 
constantly on hand a well selected stock of seasoned 
lumber. Reep A. WiLiiaMs, 

Joseen J. WiLtrams, 


11th mo. 16—6m. FRANKLIN SHOEMAKEB- 


Merrihew 


& Thompson, Printers, Merebant ab. 4th. 








